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INTRODUCTION. 



Superstition — excessive credulousness m re- 
gard to supernatural agencies in the world — is a 
harsh word, and should not be applied carelessly to 
any system of religious belief. No man has a right 
to say that every one who believes more than he 
does is superstitious. There is danger of believ- 
ing too little, as well as too much. Thd spirit of 
skepticism is as irrational in religion, as in any other 
subject of inquiry. The judicious balancing of 
evidence, the adoption of one sentiment and the 
rejection of another, are required in this field of m- 
vestigation, as in every other. Here, therefore, is 
room for wide diversities of opinion, among beings 
of imperfect faculties and exposed to perverting in- 
fluences from many quarters. Hence, every invid* 
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6 INTKODUCTION. 

ious expression towards those who dissent from us 
should be carefully avoided. Though they may 
believe many things the proof of which does not 
satisfy us, iheir belief may not justly expose them 
to the charge of superstition. 

We go farther, and would claim that even those 
who are justly exposed to this charge are often re- 
garded with too little respect by those who imagine 
themselves exempt from this weakness.. There 
are many mitigating .circumstances in the case, 
which are entitled to attentive consideration. The 
state of the world in respect to the existing forms 
of superstition, as compared with its state in rela- 
tion to any other subject or institution, is altogether 
anomalous. In the first place, the subject of relig- 
ion is invested by the imaginations of men with a 
mysterious sacredness and awe, which pertain to no 
other matter of thought. The mind, therefore, 
does not act freely and vigorously in the investiga- 
tion of facts, but is clogged and held back in all its 
movements, sufiering a sort of paralysis of its pow- 
ers, so that it cannot discriminate clearly between 
truth and error. In almost every instance, also, 
the bias of the mind is fixed in the morning of its 
intellectual life ; prejudices are implanted in the 
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INTRODUCTION. 7 

foundations of thought and feeling ; the soul is 
modelled and framed according to the will of those 
upon whom is cast the care and guidance of the 
candidate for manhood. Besides, there are many 
systems of superstition which are defended by the 
most plausible and convincing sophistry, such as 
ordinary minds, with ordinary leisure and opportu- 
nities, cannot unravel. The serious and honest in- 
quirer is compelled to yield his assent to the dicta 
of superior minds (often as serious and honest as 
he), and is many times carried along in their track 
of opinion and thought, from the mere influence of 
reverence for their intellectual power and superiori- 
ty. There is usually, moreover, a degree of op- 
probrium attached to dissent from the prevailing 
superstition, which will inevitably deter the man of 
ordinary nerve from connection, in fact or in appear- 
ance, with such dissent. The milder forms of su- 
perstition, it is important to add, have closely al- 
lied their interests with the interests of true virtue. 
It is a fact, that sometimes a man cannot dissent 
from superstition, without wounding the cause of 
virtue, and the hearts of those who labor for its 
support and prosperity. How painful, then, must it 
be to the good man to shake off the bonds of su- 
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8 INTRODUCTION. 

perstidon, if be must seem to aim a Mow at the so* 
oial and moral good of the community ! In ad- 
dition to this, there is much of sense and truth in 
all established superstitions ; and arguments which 
realty prove only a small part of the system for 
whose defence they are adduced, seem to the un* 
discriminating mind to prove the whole. The man 
of native good sense sees the absurdity of views 
carried to the extent supposed ; and in rash haste 
he denies the whole docUrine or dogma : afterwards, 
when it is proved upon him that there is a scintilla 
of sense and reason in it, with equal haste his mind 
at once swings back and embraces the whole. 

The circumstances thus detailed, and probably 
many others, encircle all minds with influences 
which prevent them from discriminating between 
the true and tlie false in religion, and which consd* 
tute an ample apology for thousands whose minds 
are darkened to a greater or less degree by the 
night of superstition. 

But to every generous mind, the idea of being 
subject to the power of even the mildest supersti- 
tion cannot be otherwise than repulsive. It is in- 
consistent with that manliness of character to 
which such a mind naturally aspires. It is at vari- 
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INTBODirCTION. 9 

ance with the design for which the intellectual 
powers were given to man, to be his guide and light 
in discovering truth, m religion as in all things else* 
Truth is the best food and the brightest ornament 
of the soul, and if it embraces delusion, however 
fascinating and in itself harmless, it is cheated and 
dishonored. There are persons, indeed, so consti* 
tuted, that they are unduly sensitive and suspicious 
on this point, and are led into skepticism by ex- 
cessive fear of superstition ; but that which they 
fear is a real evil, and their mistake lies in the un-^ 
due indulgence of that which, properly regulated, 
might be a salutary check on credulity. 

The mildest form of superstition is injurious. 
There is always involved in it some practical error, 
which affects materially the character and welfare^of 
the man. A false view of life, for instance, is in* 
culcated, and its true excellence and present enjoy- 
ment may be sacrificed for some ulterior and fanatic 
ends. The true nature of virtue may be miscon- 
ceived, and the whole moral tenor of one's exist- 
ence be framed upon a defective and distorted model. 
The means of securing prosperity may be misappre- 
hended, so that one's expectations may rest upon 
supernatural interference in his behalf, rather than 
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10 INTRODUCTION. 

upon bis own forecast and application. The spirit 
may be racked witb groundless fears, anticipating 
retribution wben it should look forward with cheer- 
ful serenity and hope. On the one hand, a punc- 
tilious observance of sacraments, traditionary forms, 
and rites, may be enjoined ; and, on the other, the 
soul may be taught to struggle by ascetic self-denial, 
prayers, fastings, vigils, and pilgrimages, for justifica- 
tion and eternal life. The consecration of the whole 
property to enthusiastic and even fanatical schemes 
is many times inculcated, while those who urge it 
secure to themselves a reasonable share of the spoil. 
The mind is sometimes under a slavish bondage to 
those who are esteemed the direct agents and repre- 
sentatives of Heaven ; or, where this is not the 
case, the prmciple of association may be employed 
to destroy the independence and manhood of the 
individual. Investigations in science may be inter- 
rupted for centuries, lest something should be elicited 
contradictory to the sacred oracles ; and all free 
discussion of the nature and destiny of the spirit 
of man may be formally or virtually interdicted. 
Every superstition, however softened may be its 
type, is characterized by some or all of these in- 
jurious qualities. Those who support the theory, 
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INTRODUCTION. 11 

that the mass of mankind need to be deceived for 
their good, take a narrow view of the operation of 
moral causes, and form a degrading estimate of 
human nature. All that there is in any system of 
religion to soothe the spirits, delight the imagination, 
or stimulate the sensibilities to a pleasurable excite- 
ment, cannot commend it to the favor of the true 
friend of man, unless those incidents are shown to 
be founded in sound reason and convincing evi- 
dence. It is the truth which society needs, and 
which the nature of man needs, for its true welfare 
and its best moral restraint. There is inspiralion 
enough in truth to make man happy : there is power 
enough in truth to make him virtuous. Give him 
the truth in its simplicity and beauty, and he will 
surpass, in dignity and purity of character, all that 
the empiricism of philosophers and theologians ever 
dreamed of his attaining. 

Yet there are some things incident to some exist- 
ing systems of superstition, which save them from 
being entirely disgusting to the man of discrimi- 
nation, or obnoxious to the condemnation of the 
friend of virtue. There are some just views of 
God unfolded in their sacred writings ; there are 
some clear statements of the grounds and principles 
of duty ; there are some noble appeals to the better 
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12 IICTRODITCTION. 

syinpathies of the soul ; there are some exalted and 
pure precepts for the practical guidance of the life. 
In the propagation of such systems, much good is 
done ; many of the physical wants and sufferings of 
mankind are relieved by the hand of individual and 
associated charity; many a wanderer from virtue and 
fh>m peace is reclaimed and restored to his proper 
place and conduct in the world. These things give 
to these systems, otherwise gloomy and frowning 
in their aspect, a brighter and more cheerful coun- 
tenance, and tempt the wisest heart to wish them 
well. It may indeed be questioned whether the 
man of enlightened mind, who sees the falsity of 
these systems, should not yet regard them with mild 
and kindly feelings, and deport himself towards 
them with true respect ; whether he should not 
mingle in the circles of the faithful and devout, and 
encourage all that is good and noble which blends 
itself with the false and trivial. If he treats with 
ccmtempt the worship consecrated by the custom of 
long ages, does he not identify himself with the 
atheistic and profane ? Let him yield a little of his 
real or assumed loftiness and independence, and 
wait with hope for the slow but sure coming of a 
better day. 
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A SURVEY, &o. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE DIVINE EXISTENCE. ' 

There IS very little occasion to argue with men, 
to convince them of the fact that there is a God. 
Few men have become sufficiently mystified in their 
philosophical speculations, or sufficiently hardened in 
voluntary atheism, to continue habitually free from the 
common-sense belief and impression of the Divine 
existence. The chief utility of extended arguments 
on the subject consists in their fitness to deepen 
and make habitual the natural sentiment and impulse 
of all minds, and to vindicate the honor of truth from 
the boasted triumphs of her enemies. Such ex- 
tended arguments are familiar to most intelligent 
persons, — not, perhaps, in one connected view, but 
at least in their several parts, as occasions have pre- 
sented them. 
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14 THB DIVINB EXISTENCE. 

In all inquiries as to the being of a God^ the word 
Chd simply means Creator. This is all that the 
exigency of that particular controversy requires. 
Whether there is a perfect being, — a holy, a good, 
a just, an eternal being, — is not the question. 

The mere existence of the universe is no proof 
that it had a Maker. There is no principle of rea- 
soning, either intuitive or observed, which can war- 
rant us in saying that whatever exists must have a 
cause. And in reasoning upon this, as upon all sub- 
jects, we must have some principles of reasoning, 
some connective ideas, or stepping-stones, by means 
of which we can make inferences from one fact al- 
ready known to another that we learn by deduction. 
We repeat, then, there is no such principle as that 
whatever exists must have an extrinsic cause ; for 
on this principle, there must be an exbtence (a 
cause) before all real existences, — a mere absurd- 

But there is a clear intuition, that whatever begins 
to exist must have an extrinsic cause ; an intuition 
which is confirmed by all ^e observation of man. 
This argument for the Divine existence (which is 
by no means an argument a priori) seems to have 
been neglected by most writers of a century past, 
though it was once considered valid and forcible. It 
has still, however, great cogency in the reasonings of 
most men on this topic. Men of a metaphysical 
turn may doubt whether the human race had a be- 
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THE DIVINE EXISTENCE. 15 

ginning ; but other men have very little difficulty on 
the point, — and the researches into the physical his- 
tory of the globe and the natural history of our race 
tend, year by year, to deepen this impression on sci- 
entific as well as ordinary minds. The impression, 
indeed, made by the whole aspect and structure of 
the globe is, that all its organized forms, and all its 
successive changes, had a beginning, — that there has 
been no mfinite series either of beings or of changes. 
Perhaps the impression is not distinctly made by 
such a survey, that the substance of the world, inde- 
pendently of specific constitution, had a beginning ; 
but at least it is inferred that the forms in which it 
appears have not been eternal in their type and 
model. The argument, therefore, founded upon the 
intuitive and practical truth, that whatever begins to 
be must have a creator, has been, we must believe, 
thrown into the shade more than it should have been. 
There are, undoubtedly, metaphysical difficulties that 
may be started to embarrass this argument ; but this, 
alas ! is the fate of all arguments on all subjects, — 
and if we are puzzled by metaphysical difficulties, 
we must go through life without opinions of any sort, 
— we cannot even conclude that there is such a 
thing as an external world. Such trifling is unwor- 
thy of the serious attention of a sound and practical 
mind. 

The popular argument at the present day is that 
founded upon the indications of design in the struc- 
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16 THB DITIME BXISTENCB* 

ture of the world and its inhabitants, — the traces of 
the workings of a creating mind. This mode of 
proof is perfectly satisfactory to every well-trained 
and healthy intellect. The whole earth is but a vol- 
ume filled with arguments of this description, — it is 
a vast picture, containing the beautiful testimonies 
and mementos of the being and power of its Maker. 
Let us look at the nature of this argument a little 
more particularly. It begins with pointing to the 
myriads of instances of specific adaptation to definite 
ends and uses, ~- adaptations existing in the physical 
or intellectual constitution and operations of count- 
less multitudes of individual objects. This element 
in the argument is found in beings, considered en- 
tirely distinct from any cause of their adaptations. 
The next step is the probability that so many in- 
stances of adaptation, so complicated and uniform, 
are not the work of chance, but rather of deliberate 
and studied design. It may be conceded that there 
is the merest chance in the world, that so many in- 
stances are not the result of intention ; but such a 
chance as this, compared with the probability of the 
opposite, is as an atom to the universe. The infer- 
ence, then, (which is not an hypothesis, but a just in- 
ference,) is perfectly valid, that the specific adapta- 
tions in the constitution of beings, both physical and 
intellectual, are the result of design. The third step 
is the known truth, that design is an operation of the 
mind, and that there must exist an intelligent being 
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THE DIVINE EXISTENCE* 17 

to put it forth ; or, as it has been worded, design 
implies a designer. This is the conclusion to which 
the whole argument tends : first, we have spe- 
cific and complex adaptations ; secondly, design ; 
thirdly, a designing mind. This method is some- 
times termed reasoning from final causes to first 
causes ; from the purpose or destination of a thing 
to the being and general nature of the purposing and 
destinating agent. By this method we ascertain, not 
merely the existence of the agent, but, in a general 
form, the nature of the agent, — that he is a mind. 
The argument from the world's beginning to exist 
merely shows us that God is ; the present argu- 
ment proves incidentally that be is an intelligent 
being. 

Now, we are told by objectors, that each of these 
arguments proves too much, — that, granting the 
eternal existence of a being of creative power and 
intelligence, he must have performed an infinite series 
of acts of power and intellect ; and it is as difficult 
to conceive of an infinite series of Divine acts, as of 
an infinite series of changes in our globe, or an in- 
finite series of human beings. This is the objection 
to the first argument. Again, in reply to the argu- 
ment from design, it is objected, that, allowing the 
Divine existence, such a being must bear equal or 
even higher marks of design in his constitution, than 
are exhibited by the objects of nature. It is there- 
fore claimed, on the strength of these objections, that 
2 
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18 THE DIYINB EXISTENCE. 

if we can prove from the successive changes of the 
world, and from the marks of design in the objects 
of nature, that the universe had a creator, in the 
same way we can prove that God himself had a cre- 
ator ; and not only so, but that this second creator 
had a third, and so on without limit. In short, it is 
claimed that we involve ourselves in an absurdity. 
These objections are plausible, and are readily em-* 
braced as just by those who have a cordial desire to 
reason God out of the universe ; and possibly by 
some of a different character. Perhaps there is no 
direct and conclusive answer that can be given to 
them. But there are considerations that may be 
urged, which weaken and entirely neutralize their 
effect upon the practical and sober mind. The 
point of the argument from the changes of the world 
lies, not in the absurdity of an infinite series, but in 
the fact that our nature is so constituted, that we 
adopt spontaneously the conclusion, that the succes- 
sive changes and individuals had a beginning. More- 
over, by a method of reasoning similar to that adopt- 
ed by our opponents, many of the soundest practi- 
cal judgments of life would be undermined. If, for 
instance, we find any work of art without an owner, 
we cannot conclude whether it was eternal, or made 
Itself, or was the work of some ingenious man. We 
may embarrass ourselves in a method like the follow- 
ing : — '' The instrument exhibits the marks of con- 
trivance ; but if we conclude that it had a maker, 
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THE DIVINE EXISTENCE. 19 

why, ihen, as that maker must exhibit in his constitu- 
tion the marks of contrivance, he must have had a 
maker ; and so on without limit. Thus we shall in- 
volve ourselves in an absurdity." Shall we not, 
therefore, say that this work of art had no maker ? 
4f our minds are of the skeptical cast, we may ; but 
if sober and judicious, they will give their metaphys- 
ics on the subject to the moles and the bats. 

Considerations like these ought to be sufficient to 
deter any man from indulging in skepticism in re- 
gard to the great and mighty arguments for the being 
of the God and Father of all worlds. They ought 
to convince us that there is no veil before the throne 
of the Highest, but the thin transparency of philo- 
sophic weakness, or of sin-loving atheism of heart. 

There are some minds so singularly constituted , 
that, although they assent to the proof that God once 
existed, they can find no satisfactory evidence that 
his existence still continues. Probably it is not pos- 
sible to gratify the wishes of such persons, unless 
they may chance to hit upon some complicated course 
of argument of their own, which they imagine to h6 
entirely original. They can thus convince them- 
selves. But we may suggest a thought for minds of 
an ordinary mould. In the first formation of the 
world, we see the workmanship of God ; — as timcj 
advances, we find the world furnished with a new 
creation of vegetable life ; — farther on, we see the 
same creating power manifesting itself in the produc- 
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tion of animals of the lower orders ; — and^at a com- 
paratively recent stage of development, the world 
has been placed under the dominion of the human 
race. If we find the Divine existence and power 
perpetuated through all these periods, separated by 
so many revolving ages, why need we fear that that 
existence and agency are now extinguished, and that 
creation is without a God ? 

' The constitution and course of nature, then, sug- 
gest to every thoughtful mind the being of a God, 
There is no need of set and formal inquiry, in a 
learned and philosophic manner, into the fact ; — 
the proof is of a common-sense description, such 
as is familiar to all minds, in their ordinary course 
of reasoning upon facts. Nothing is more natural, 
to a mind at all superior to the brutes, than the in- 
quiry, " Whence came this mighty fabric of the 
world ? Whose mind devised its beauteous order ? 
Whose power executed the vast design ? " And 
when the question comes, the answer follows as 
naturally as any of the practical judgments of the 
mind, that there is a great and exalted Being, dis- 
tinct from the universe itself, who has originated all 
the forms and orders which we now behold. The 
place of his peculiar abode may be concealed from 
human search, but the scene of his mighty and glo- 
rious workings is spread out beneath the gaze of all 
intelligent existences. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE DIVINE NATURE. 

In examining the nature and constitution of our 
fellow-creatures, we can usually invoke the aid of 
all our senses. But in ascertaining the nature of 
God, we are precluded from the benefit of such an 
alliance. God is invisible, and is shut out from 
every sense. It is to his works alone that we can 
resort, to learn what he is in any respect ; -r- and 
we must proceed in our inquiries very much as if 
studying the characteristics of a departed fellow- 
creature, whose countenance ' and form are hidden 
from the eye, whose voice falls not on the ear, and 
the pressure of whose once warm hand has for ages 
been relaxed by death, — who has left no materials 
to aid us in our researches, but his works of art, or 
science, or literature, or of public, social, and do- 
mestic utility : his deeds must speak for him. 

All mere a priori reasonings upon the nature of 
God are out of place ; because the fact of his 
existence Is not learned by such philosophizings. If 
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the doctrine of his being is not derived from mere 
axioms and definitions, how can his nature be in- 
ferred from * any postulates of this description ? It 
is a question of fact, and not of theory ; of ob- 
servation and induction, not of speculation upon 
abstract and necessary truth. There are intuitions 
which serve as the sinews and ligaments of thought, 
— which connect the links of inferential reasoning ; 
but the main truths which lie at the base of the 
whole are the observed occurrences and facts in 
the universe which God has made. 

I. God's ExERNixr. 

No assurance of the permanency of the universe 
is essential to human happiness. Even the continu- 
ance of human life is mere matter of contingency, 
and yet men are able to live comparatively without 
fear. In like manner, it has not pleased the Crea- 
tor to reveal to his creatures, in his works, any as- 
surance in respect to his own future eternal exist- 
ence. Such information in form does not appear 
to be needed for any practical purpose of devotion 
or obedience. The fact is taken for granted, just as 
men in early life presume that they shall continue to 
live many years, and are not often disappointed. 

The eternity of the past existence of the Divine 
Being is to be viewed in a light somewhat the 
same. There is nothing in the argument for his 
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existence based upon design, nor in the argument 
from the fact that the world had a beginning, which 
speaks decisively and directly on this point. Nor 
is the question of very great importance. Minds 
of a curious, speculative turn may work them- 
selves into a fever of curiosity on the point ; but it 
concerns not those who search only for a God to 
worship and obey. 

An individual who is not satisfied with the proof 
of the Divine eternity still need not hesitate to 
speak of God, in ordinary phi^seology, as eternal, 
in a rhetorical use of the term ; since his existence 
is demonstrably so vast, compared with that of all 
other known beings. 

II. The Divine Unity. 

The common methods of demonstrating the 
unity of God seem abundantly sufficient for the 
purpose. 

1. It is proved by the unity of plan and opera- 
tion which prevails throughout the wide realms of 
creation. Great and simple laws pervade the uni- 
verse. The same ends are uniformly effected by 
the same methods. There is no clashing of pur- 
poses. All appears the work of one will and one 
heart. The inference is natural, that all is the work 
of one great being. 

2. Here are a variety of phenomena, for which 
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we are justified in assigning a cause or causes. 
Now, unless there is something in the phenomena 
which requires us to assign several causes, it is un- 
reasonable to assign more than one. This is a re- 
ceived axiom in all the investigations of science. 
In the phenomena in question, there is nothing 
which requires the action of a multiplicity of caus- 
es : one is entirely sufficient. It is therefore sound 
reason to conclude, that all the endless variety of 
nature's works are the manifestations of the power 
of one creating God. 

Modem researches into the religious history of 
mankind are making it daily more evident, that 
polytheism is not the original and natural tendency 
of the human mind, but is an artificial result of one 
of those causes which, in the course of ages, ac- 
quire the power of perverting the reason and con- 
science of the most enlightened men. 

III. The Divine Substance. 

All our notions of personality include the fact 
of distinct subsistence or substantiality. That God 
is in his substance distinct from his works must be 
earnestly maintained by all who would save theism 
from degenerating into pantheism, which is not far 
(so nearly do extremes approach each other) from 
atheism. If the universe is God, then it had no 
creator, but is eternal and uncreate. All the proofs 
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of the being of a God are, at the same time, proofs 
of the distinctness of the Divine essence from the 
world, which is the work of his hands. 

Something is known of the nature of that sub- 
stance. Of course it must be intrinsically identical 
with the generic conception of substance existing in 
all minda. And then, as God possesses intellectual 
powers, his substance must belong to that class 
called mind. So that it is just and proper to con- 
clude that God is a spirit. 

We have no warrant to go farther than this. If 
he be joined to the universe as man is joined to 
his little body, it cannot be known. If he be joined 
to a special material organism, it cannot be known. 
If he subsist and act independently of all instruments 
and all habitation of a material nature, neither can 
this be known. The specific mode of his person- 
ality is not revealed to the sense or the reason of 
man. All we can say, therefore, is, that he is a 
spiritual, intelligent being, — as such, resembling in 
kind the inferior and dependent spirit of man. In- 
deed, we can have no conception of mind, except as 
essentially the same with our own minds. The 
only inlet to us of any knowledge of mind is the 
operation of our own spirits ; and if we conceive of 
God as a mind, we must conceive of him as in kind 
resembling man. Inferiority and dependence are 
no part of man's essential nature as a mind, but ad- 
ventitious circumstances pertaining to the individual 
and the species. 
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IV. The Attributes op God. 

Id discussing the Divine nature, what we have to 
say of the attributes of God must of course be con- 
fined to his natural attributes, or (so to speak) his 
constitutional powers and susceptibilities. And 
these are a distinct thing from the philosophic no- 
tion of essential properties, which are certain sup- 
posed discriminating criteria of substances as such, 
not of individuals or classes ; as, for instance, the 
essential properties of matter, — figure, extension, 
locality, solidity, &;c. These terms define, or at- 
tempt to define, the essence of matter. But the 
Pivine essence cannot be defined, — nor, in fact, the 
essence of the human spirit. Therefore, when we 
apeak of the attributes of God, we intend his powers 
and susceptibilities as evinced by his operations in 
bis universe. 

The distinction, however, between the substance 
and the attributes of a being, though real and just, 
b mere matter of philosophic analysis. There is 
no such thing in nature as attributes separate from a 
substance. If there were such a thing, we might 
perhaps find one substance with two or more sets of 
similar attributes. A stone might have two hard- 
nesses, two shapes, two localities, two extensions ; 
or, in respect to powers, it might have two distinct 
powers of cohesion, gravitation, or crystallization. 
In like manner, a mind might have two intellects, 
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two capacities of feeling, two wills. The bare 
mention of such a supposition is sufficient to show 
its absurdity, and illustrate the incongruity of the 
idea, that attributes can exist separate from their 
substances. 

We have no evidence of the infinitude of the 
Divine attributes (for we do not, regard eternity as 
strictly a subjective attribute). The only premises 
from which we can reason legitimately respecting 
those attributes are what we know of God's works. 
As our knowledge of those works is limited, our 
premises in all our reasonings are limited ; and if 
so, our inferences cannot be infinite in their com-* 
prehension. What we behold in the universe im- 
presses us with the idea of vastness, and throws into 
the shade all other exhibitions of power, or intellect, 
or sympathy. But all this is not infinite. We are 
prompted to apply the epithet of infinitude to at- 
tributes so great and transcendent, and we are justi- 
fied in such an application ; but it is well to know 
the meaning of the epithets we use, and the reason 
of the hyperbole. In a similar way, it is proper to 
apply the terms omniscience and omnipotence to the 
attributes of God ; because, in the use of such terms, 
we intimate that he possesses power and knowledge 
beyond the capacity of words definitely to express. 
If we mean by omniscience the knowledge of all 
possible things, and by omnipotence ability to per- 
form all possible acts, we apply the terms to God 
without any sufficient warrant. 
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1. Power. 

A more generic term for this attribute of God is 
volition ; for all the power of a mind, over things 
external to itself, depends upon the will. Many 
writers have spoken of God's creating power as 
peculiar, in the fact that it is a mere act of will. 
But this is just as truly the case with created minds 
as with the uncreated. Every act of power on our 
part is the offspring of volition ; and it is by means 
of this that the secondary forces of our physical or- 
ganization and of the material world become our 
instruments to execute our desires and purposes. 
Man is powerless, as man, without the efficient 
action of his mind. 

The moment the mind begins to regard the uni- 
verse as having a cause, at that moment the con- 
ception of power in that cause is also formed. It 
is not an idea of mere antecedence, but a simple, 
original, intuitive conception of power in the cause 
producing the stupendous result. And by means 
of this operation of the mind, one element of the 
Divine nature is learned from the survey of the ob- 
jects of creation. But it is interesting to notice, 
that, in the proof of the Divine existence from the 
tokens of design, we come at the idea of power in- 
directly. We find adaptations to specific ends, — 
we infer intelligence in the work of creating, — then 
an intelligent mind in that work, — then executive 
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power in that mind. In the proof from the fact of 
a beginning of human things, we infer a cause, and 
immediately power in that cause. 

The degree of Divine power is commensurate, in 
the conceptions of an individual, with his knowledge 
of the extent and details of the manifestation of that 
power, in the structure of the spiritual and material 
worlds. To the thoughtful and devout mind, every 
addition to its knowledge of the nature and structure 
of man and of inferior animals, of the plant and the 
mineral, of the elements and of the globe, of electric 
forces and of the starry sphere, is so much added to 
his large and ever-enlarging apprehension of the 
power of God, exerted in the work of raising into 
being this wide theatre of his glories. 

2. Intelligence. 

Without intelligence, a mind can possess no ex- 
ecutive power ; for it cannot perform any act of 
will, upon which its power always depends. By 
the constitution of mind, perception, or some equiv- 
alent act, most precede an act of will ; and if in any 
case we see that voluntary acts of power are per- 
formed, we may infer with certainty the concurrent 
existence of intelligence. All the leading elements 
of a mind are indissolubly bound together. To 
prove the Divine intelligence, we are not entirely 
confined to the vestiges and impress of that attribute 
on the works of creation ; but if we find reasjon, 
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irrespective of those marks, (as in the argument 
from the world's beginning,) to believe that God, 
by the fiat of his will, made the world, we may 
conclude that he is an intelligent being. 

But the impress of that attribute on his works 
is the most manifest seal and proof of God's intelli- 
gence. Inconceivable, indeed, must be the reach 
and compass of such a mind as his, — able to plan, 
execute, and survey the minutest operation of so 
vast a system ! Every fact, every principle, every 
class, every individual, every law, every incident^ 
every motive, every volition, every world, every 
atom, have probably been known to him from the 
.dawn of creation to the present hour. This vast 
sweep of vision is the basis of the true idea of God's 
omnipresence. 

The Divine wisdom also must be consummate. 
That wisdom consists in the choice of good ends, 
and the devising of suitable means to secure those 
ends. The student of God's works finds renewed 
occasion, at every step, to admire and adore the 
depth of wisdom manifested in them all. 

The future may be perfectly unveiled to the Di- 
vine survey. All things act in accordance with the 
laws of their being. He that ordained those laws 
has, probably, the power of foreseeing the results 
of their working. No being or object is excepted 
from this remark. All the volitions of intelligent 
agents result from the laws of their nature, as truly 
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as the motions of the planets, or the circuit of the 
seasons. There is no chance in any thing, but the 
most settled law and the most luminous intelligence. 
To look at the matter in another view : when a 
being, organized or unorganized, is formed by the 
creating hand of God, it is formed for the sake of 
some end in distinct view ; and in creating it, God 
sees that the end will be secured. He thus holds 
the future in survey ; and, as a wise being, he bases 
his acts upon the assurance that his designs will cer-* 
tainly be accomplished. 

3. Feelings. 

It is a strange conception that God is impassive. 
No being has done so much that indicates feeling, 
and that of the strongest and most decided charac- 
ter. It is the acts of a man that indicate the exist- 
ence or the want of feeling. When we see those 
acts, we know, by recurring to our own conscious- 
ness, whether they are attended by emotion or in- 
difference. What else can we infer from the acts 
of God, but that his heart is a profound depth of 
feeling ? 

We have said that intelligence is a basis of the 
Divine power. We add, that this is so of feeling 
also. There can be no volition, in the order of na- 
ture, without antecedent desire. All the volitions 
of the Divine mind are the result of his intelligence 
and desire combined. Why should he act, why 
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should he will, if there is nothing desirable in the 
things he decrees ? Nothing can be more unphilo- 
sophic, than the dogma that he is impassive. 

On the whole, too, this is no weakness, as some 
would claim. Is susceptibility to the desire of good, 
or to aversion towards evil, a weakness ? Is the 
emotion of love or of pleasure a weakness ? Is 
happiness itself a weakness f There may be, it is 
true, a corresponding susceptibility to pain (as 
there is some evidence to believe is the fact, from 
an apparent reaching after ends which seem impossi- 
ble in the nature of the case) ; but this does not 
countervail the immense fountain of good that is 
opened to the heart of God by this, his general 
constitution. The hypothesis from which some of 
those begin, who object to the Divine passibility 
because it is a weakness, is, that God is infinitely or 
perfectly happy. The epithet infinitely is without 
meaning in such an application ; and as to the per- 
fect happiness of God, there is no proof of the doc- 
trine in all the circuit of his works. The question 
is unimportant, because his happiness is not intrusted 
to human keeping ; but if it were important, we 
have no decisive means of settling it. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE WORKS OF GOD. 

The 'works of God may be embraced m the par- 
ticulars of creation, preservation, and government. 

I. Creation. 

There is no dispute among theists of die faet 
Aat God is the author of the forms of being as they 
now present themselves, — of worlds ai!id the partic- 
ular modifications of their structure, of man and i^ 
animals, and of all organized things. No one of 
them doubts that he is the builder and artificer of the 
vast and complex system. 

But respecting God's agency in creating the sub- 
stance of the world, there is some diversity of opin- 
ion. Some maintain that matter is eternal. What 
presumption there is of the fact, we know not. A 
metaphysical difficulty in regard to the creation of 
the universe from nothing need not stumble one who 
knows any thing of the limited nature and scope of 
3 
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his own mental powers. In fact, there is little stress 
to be laid upon any abstract presumptions in mere 
questions dependent upon moral evidence. But the 
truth is, that, in excluding God from the work of cre- 
ating the substance of the world, he seems to be ex- 
cluded in part at least from that of determining the 
forms and structure of things. Substance cannot 
exist without a definite and individual nature, — 
without laws of being and action, — without inher- 
ent principles, which tend to lead it to the assump- 
tion of individual forms and structures. Think of 
matter without gravity, cohesion, chemical affinity ; 
— think of mind without thought, feelmg, wilL 
These suppositions are rank absurdities. But the 
moment we attribute the above qualities to substan- 
ces, we allow the existence of a tendency to individ- 
uality, to the assumption of distinct forms and organ- 
izations. Such resulting phenomena are so intimately 
connected with the act of creation, that the one vir- 
tually involves the other, and the distinction between 
the function of creation and organization is so far 
practically annihilated. Deny that God created the 
material of the primitive world, and you seem to de- 
ny that he created its adaptations and organizations. 
Now, that these normal and rudimental forms must 
have resulted from the Divine efficiency is implied 
in all the arguments for the Divine existence. The 
rudimental and the perfected universe alike require 
the agency of God, since they both exhibit essen- 
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tially the same phenomena. There are hints, indeed, 
contained in the framework of the present world, 
that, in the progressive stages of development, some 
other agency has been employed than the mere oper- 
ation of the intimate laws of existing substances, — 
especially in the introduction upon the stage of new 
orders of living beings, — and this, perhaps, by the 
unprecedented combination of already existing sub- 
stances. Here is organization without simultaneous 
creation. But this does not militate essentially 
against our position, that he who holds that God did 
not create the substance o^ the world holds virtu- 
ally that he did not determine its form and structure. 
There may be the act of reorganization without cre- 
ation ; but there cannot be creation without organi- 
zation. The first organization must ^be attendant 
upon the very act of creation. 

All the works of God, it may be said in general, 
are adapted to produce happiness. Undoubtedly 
they might have been constituted otherwise. They 
might have been made of a mixed and inconsistent 
character, — at one point adapted to happiness, at 
another to misery ; or they might all liave been in- 
struments of suffering. And even on this supposi- 
tion, they would still have been conclusive proofs of 
the being of a God. But mark how differently they 
have been constituted. Ponder the great and aston- 
ishing fact, — in all the boundless realms of being, 
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far as human discovery has penetrated, we can dis- 
cern the 6tness of God's works to produce happi- 
ness and joy in all his* sentient creatures. How 
<k>es the heart swell with gratitude at the perception 
of such a stupendous fact! 

11. Preservation. 

There is sonoe plausibility in the idea, that, if the 
existence of the universe be of a dependent nature, 
its cont'inuance must depend as truly upon the direct 
power of God as its original creation. If, indepen- 
dently of Divine power, the universe had been a void, 
then we may allow the existence of a continual ten- 
dency in its nature to return to nonentity. Such a 
conception would lead us to resort to the perpetual 
agency of God, as the cause which upholds the uni- 
verse in being. And here we seem to be furnished 
incidentally with an argument for the continuance of 
the Divine existence. 

However this may be, yet, as all things come from 
the hand of God, and exist with his knowledge and 
by his sufferance, (for he that created probably has 
the power to annihilate,) it must at least be allowed 
by all, that in effect the universe is preserved by the 
Divine will and agency. This view of the case fur- 
nishes sufficient ground for the devout contemplation 
of God as the Presei-ver of the world. 
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III. Government. 
The government of God is physical and moral. 

1 . Physical, 

By his physical government we mean what is or- 
dinarily termed his providence. This providence 
of God extends to all events. Not that every event 
is the direct and proper result of his vc^tion, pur- 
pose, and choice, but that all events occur under his 
eye, and proceed directly from those laws which he 
has impressed upon all things. In instituting those 
laws, their effects were probably in his contempla- 
tion either generally or in detail, and he chose to 
produce, as the result of creation, those things which 
were pleasing to his mind, and to endure whatever 
effects were displeasing. Such a state of things is 
equivalent to the providential authorship of all the 
phenomena of nature, and all the volitions of intelli- 
gent beings, even of many things which be cannot^ 
in the full sense, be said to purpose. And he may 
even be said in one view to be the direct author of 
those moral acts, which in another view he is re- 
garded as employing means to prevent. All the life 
of individuals, and all the history of nations, are 
thus pervaded by the presence and the power of 
God. 

The providence of God in respect to man may 
be regarded as including direction, care, and bestow- 
ment of bounties. 
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By means of the intelligent and active powers of 
man, God maintains the general direction and control 
of individual conduct. There are passages in the 
life of an individual, and there are instances of indi- 
vidual character, where that directive power does 
not distinctly and in the highest sense prevail. But 
the general conduct and policy of men are pursuant to 
those spontaneous leadings of instinct, and those dic- 
tates of prudence and conscience, which are suggest- 
ed by the constitution and operation of their natures. 

The Divine care is manifested in the preservation 
of creatures from harm through a long succession of 
years. Dangers encompass the path, and impend 
over the head, of every human being. Man is a 
feeble creature, dependent in every stage of his life. 
But how secure are ordinarily the person and the 
welfare of each individual ! How unconscious (hap- 
pily unconscious) is each, of the perils which im- 
pend ! All are under the care of Him who made 
them : he will not, indeed, interpose and stop the 
wheels of nature to protect them ; but he has thrown 
around them the bulwark of eternal laws of safety, 
which encompass and preserve mankind. 

God is the bestower of bounties. Every good 
thing is from him. All of them were made by 
him ; and it is through his arrangement that any 
share of them falls to us. They were made, not 
to exercise his skill in their creation, or to disap- 
point the desires which they excite, but to be taken 
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and enjoyed by those whom his providence desig- 
nates. 

2. Moral, 

In speaking of the natural providence of God, 
we have not intended to refer merely to the course 
of nature, and the involuntary acts of intelligent 
beings. Many voluntary acts fall within the scope 
of our remarks. , We have, however, regarded 
them irrespectively of their relation to moral con- 
trol. In commenting now upon God's moral 
government, we refer to the moral acts of man as 
the subjects of law and penalty. Among the 
works of God, and in the succession of this world's 
events, all can discern an established order of 
moral government. Tjais system embraces laws, 
penalties, and pardons. 

The law of this moral government is communi- 
cated to men through the medium of conscience. 
All human minds are endowed with this noble and 
sacred facuhy, which points out to them the path 
of duty, and prompts them to perform that which is 
right. 

The penalties, or evil consequences, annexed to 
disobedience, are so many means employed by the 
great Moral Governor to deter men from inflicting 
injuries upon each other. They are the methods 
which he has chosen to govern the desires and acts 
of men, and quell the lawless uprisings of selfish- 
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ness. Their design and effect are to preserve and 
increase the happiness of life, and to save the earth 
from being (as it otherwise must to a great extent 
become) a place of desolation and woe. 

To secure the same ends, and give place to the 
compassionate impulses of the Divine heart, when 
offenders repent of their misdeeds, and renounce 
their habits of wrongdoing (a result at which the 
penalty in almost all cases aims), the penal effects 
of their transgression are removed, and they are 
restored to favor and peace. 

These few sentences describe the general char- 
acter and tendency of the law, penalty and pardon. 
They do not give the absolute and invariable fact ; 
for the conscience is sometimes unenlightened, the 
penalty sometimes evaded, and the mercy some- 
times lost. But the leading features of the system 
are such as we have depicted them. 

Yet under God's providence and government there 
is much of evil, both natural and moi-al. Natural 
evil (suffering) alone is essentially such ; — moral evil 
becomes evil by its tendency to produce suffering. 

Evil, wherever it exists, and whatever its nature, 
is a defect in the constitution and course of the 
universe. It is a blot on the beauty, a discord in 
the harmony, of creation. No one of the works of 
God has yet been found, whose main design and 
adaptation are to produce suffering ; and yet it must 
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be owned tbdt suffering is one of the purposes for 
which the animal and mental system is destined. 
The main design, the paramount purpose of each 
member and faculty, is enjoyment ; but a subordi- 
nate design in each case is susceptibility to pain. 
Although suffering, in the comprehensive sense, is 
not only useless, but the highest and only essential 
evil, yet particular arrangements of susceptibility 
to suffering are found to answer the purpose of 
guarding against greater degrees of it, and, on the 
whole, of enhancing human enjoyment. It were 
certainly desirable that all pain had been excluded 
from the universe ; but it is not known that it would 
have been possible even to God. We cannot even 
prove that he is entirely exempt from suffering 
himself, — much less that he could shield the weak- 
ness and ignorance of man and animals from some 
degree of it. And we are not warranted in saying 
that God can exert a higher degree or kind of pow- 
er, than we see actually put forth in h's works of 
creation and providence. He certainly has shown 
a disposition to promote the happiness of his crea- 
tures. We can discern even in the pains attendant 
upon death the tokens of a purpose to preserve 
and lengthen life with its joys. Surely, then, we 
must be inclined (if not warranted) to infer that he 
is prevented by some impediment in the nature of 
things from accomplishing the full exemption of 
his creatures from pain and woe. 
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Moral evil, a pregnant source of suffering, is to be 
viewed in a light somewhat the same. It springs 
from peculiar traits in the constitution of man. 
Were man without susceptibilities and passions, 
there would be no sin. Man is in one sense adapt- 
ed to sin. And yet we find that man is constituted 
on the whole for virtue, and not vice ; — we find 
that man's nature predisposes him to right action ; 
— we find a moral government instituted for the 
purpose of preventing iniquity ; — we find that sub- 
stantial happiness depends upon rectitude of con- 
duct. There is a constant effort, and a highly suc- 
cessful one, to restrain the sel6shness of man and 
the perversion of his powers and passions. All 
this leads us to suspect, that, if man could be effec- 
tually and fully restrained by his Maker, he would 
be. It inclines us to admit a possibility that the 
nature of the case forbids the application of any 
means adequate to prevent all moral evil. As it is, 
when sin occurs, it is employed as an occasion of 
inflicting penalties, and becomes a means of pre- 
venting the full abandonment of mankind to their 
guilty lusts and selfish schemes. It is thus over- 
ruled for a high degree of good. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

CHARACTER OF GOD. 

It is a frequent practice to apply the epithet fn- 
Jinite to the mora] attributes of God. If this be 
understood literally, it is entirely out of place ; for 
the subject-matter is not susceptible of any such 
predicate. Infinitude may be asserted of space, or 
time, or number, or quantity, — but not of a mere 
attribute, or a mere mode of action. An infinite 
color, an infinite feeling, an infinite trait of charac- 
ter, are all equally incongruous expressions. But 
if we take the epithet as denoting perfection, or as 
a hyperbolical way of intimating something beyond 
conception or description, it is without doubt to be 
allowed. 

Had God never created sentient beings, he would 
have sustained no moral relations. Not only would 
he have been subject to no moral government, (as is 
now and must always have been the case,) but there 
would have been no being to whom he was bound 
by any tie of sympathy or duty. All his moral 
duties spring, therefore, in one sense, from his own 
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act. But m another view, they have their life and 
force independently of his act. Duties are not 
created. They pertain to the nature of things. Let 
beings exist and possess intelligence and moral pow- 
ers, and by the necessity of the case, independently 
of any act of God, they are bound to each other by 
the cords of mutual duty. And let God create a 
human being, and at once he sustains to that being 
relations of obligation. This is what we mean by 
asserting that, in its elementary form, duty pertains 
to the eternal nature of things. 

The Divine moral relations are altogether peculiar. 
There is no being m the universe like God. It is a 
delicate task (liable to verge towards impiety) to 
scan and criticize the character of the great Being 
who is the Lord and Originator of all thii^s. Who 
shall prescribe exact rules for him ? Who shall 
say what and how much he ought to do for his 
creatures, and what he shall refrain from doing ? 
And yet it is possible to form some general standard 
by which to test the rectitude and goodness of his 
providence and government. Such a standard must 
be very general, because our knowledge of the state 
of his kingdom, or the resources of his power, or the 
ulterior plans of his administration, is so narrow and 
confined. But as his relations to his creatures are 
highly analogous to those of a human parent or a 
human magistrate, we may safely employ ojnr most 
general and comprehensive notions of the duties of 
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a parent or a magistrate in our researches into the 
rectitude, wisdom, and goodness of God's ways 
towards man. 

There are many minds which are not satis6ed 
with any thing short of perfect precision in their 
conclusions respecting the character of God. It is 
Qot enough for them to ascertain that he has certain 
'qualities, and that they exist in large measure, or 
even in perfection. They must know just how 
much he has of them ; whether or not they are the 
hi^est possible ; whether they are limited or in- 
finite ; whether they are eternal or liable to change ; 
whether they are necessary or spontaneous. Do 
they ask such questions, or any thing like them, in 
weighing the character of a great and good man ? 
Do they make such inquiries when about to put life 
or property into the hands of a fellow-creature? Not. 
at all. But when they come to ask about the char- 
acter of God, they must have the matter in an ab- 
stract, scientific, mathematical form, or they are not 
satisfied. Is this reasonable ? We think not ; for 
all questions respecting character must be tested by 
the acts of the moral being who is the subject of 
inquiry. Even if we had abstract rules to begin 
with, by which to test the individual, they would be 
of little use, because the facts are not a perfect 
chain ; they are mere fragments, — mere vestiges, — 
mere finger-points, by which we may spell out the 
inward principle of the man. Though we started 
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with perfect and certain principles, our proof must 
amount to mere probability after all. But are there 
any such abstract, precise, and invariable principles f 
When we inquire, for instance, whether our neigh- 
bour is a good man, with what one comprehensive 
principle do we compare him ? We are at a loss 
to find such : we suppose there is no such abstract 
proposition as will meet the case ; but what we 
have to do is, to examine the acts of the man, and 
pronounce our judgment according to the degree of 
benevolence and justice evinced by them. Just so 
it is in scanning the character of God. We lay 
down no abstract, general, invariable proposition at 
the outset ; but taking it for granted that every mind 
knows what goodness is, what justice is, what mercy 
is, we range through the history of God's ways, and 
learn how much he has manifested of each of those 
attributes. God is known ; his works are known ; 
his ways have been in the sight, and open to the 
inspection, of his creatures. What is the character 
of the Great and Mighty One } 

I. Goodness. 

In one aspect, all right qualities of character are 
only modifications of goodness. Justice is good- 
ness manifesting itself in the severity of moral gov- 
ernment : fidelity is goodness manifesting itself in 
the form of truth and integrity. But in the view of 
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this quality which we now take, we regard goodness 
as kind and benevolent feeling exercising itself di- 
rectly in producing happiness. Goodness is prac- 
tical kindness of heart. 

The proof that God is good is found Jn the 
beneficent adaptations, and the happy results, with 
which creation everywhere abounds. If we look at 
the world as a whole, and at sentient beings in a 
mass, we have full evidence that the work of cre- 
ation, and the plan of providence, have produced, 
as their chief effect, the prevalence of happiness. 
This of itself is sufiicient to prove the goodness of 
God. Or, if we look at created beings as indi- 
viduals, whether man or inferior orders, there are 
few exceptions to the remark, that life is a rich and 
blessed boon, even in its briefest span. And by 
this the strength of the argument is increased and 
perfected. The exceptions (though at times, by 
their effect upon the imagination, they shake one's 
confidence for a moment in this conclusion) are by 
no means sufficient to overthrow the force of the 
mighty argument. 

There is no risk in asserting that God's goodness 
is perfect ; that is, that it is not marred by any stain 
of malevolence. We have already adverted to the 
fact, that not one of his works can be proved to 
have the misery of creatures for its ultimate aim. 
If such an mstance could be found, it would impair 
the beauty and glory of the Divine benevolence. 
But as yet it has not been discovered. 
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The existenee of evil is the great fact which, to 
some minds, darkens the view of the Divioe love. 
It is claimed, that, if God were good, he would pre^ 
vent the existence and the possibility of suffering. 
But this objection assumes that such an arrangement 
k within the compass of the Divine powen No 
moral being (and God is such) is under obligation to 
do that which lies bejrond the reach of bis ability. 
Now, before the existence of evil, either natural or 
moral, can be a sufficient impeacbm^t of the Divine 
goodness, you must show that he can prevent its 
occurrence. But (as we remarked in the previous 
chapter) there is no available proof of such a posi- 
tion : you cannot show his ability to execute a pur^ 
pose so far above and beyond any display that he 
has yet made of his perfections. And the simple 
want of evidence on this point is sufficient to save 
the character of God (a being whose works are so 
abundant in beneficent provisions and results) from 
any imputation of deficiency in the desire and pur*^ 
pose to bless mankind. We go farther than this ; 
we insist that there is some evidence that he has not 
the power to save the universe from natural and 
moral evil. The proof is derived from two sources. 
First, from the earnest desire he has manifested for 
the good of mankind. There seems to be a pur- 
pose in the Divine mind to deliver man from evil to 
the' utmost possible extent. What is the meaning 
c^ the thousand contrivances to defend us from dan- 
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ger and harm ? What is the meaning of the various 
restoratives which abound in nature and in our own 
constitution, designed to repair the injuries we may- 
have received, and to bring back our vigor, strength, 
and cheerfulness ? What is the meanmg of the 
monitors and signals which are placed round us and 
within us, to warn us against exposing ourselves to 
harm, or of the approach of that which may destroy 
or injure us ? Is there not something behind them, 
in the mind and heart of their Author, of which they 
distinctly speak, — a purpose to protect us to the 
utmost of his power, to bless us as far as our nature 
will permit ? And this suggests the other iM)urce of 
proof on the point. Were man perfect and divine, 
it is barely possible that he might be perfectly 
blessed. But that is not his nature. He is neces^ 
sarily weak, ignorant, and dependent. How can 
such a being be made sure of perfect virtue, se- 
curity, tranquillity, and enjoyment ? Is it not absurd 
to suppose the possibility of such a thing ? On 
these various grounds, therefore, we claim that the 
objections to the goodness of God, and the perfec- 
tion of that goodness, are insuflScient. 

There are some modifications (or varieties of 
manifestation) of the Divine goodness which are 
worthy of distinct remark. 

It is modified by wisdom. The Divine benevo- 
lence does not lavish its bounties upon one object 
of afi^ection, or upon one generation, and then cease 
4 
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its flow, like a human emotion,* which spends its 
strength and dies through exhaustion ; but it scatters 
and diffuses itself through all the families of man- 
kind, all the orders of sentient beings, and all the 
ages of time. It does not overlook the distinctions 
of desert among those whom it rewards, — desert in 
respect to effort, application, enterprise,/ and pru- 
dence, as well as in respect to moral character. It 
is the goodness of a wise parent, not of a weak and 
fitful sentimentalist. 

Another aspect of the Divine goodness is faith- 
fulness and truth. So sure and constant are the 
Divine laws, in creation and providence, that the 
mind may confide implicitly in its moderate cal- 
culations for the future. The expectations of the 
visionary may be disappointed, but those of the 
rational and wise are answered by a full and happy 
realization. 

We may believe that the sufferings of God's crea- 
tures are not seen by him without emotions of pity. 
In accordance with this impulse, he has established 
the means of protection and of remedy ; and when 
any man experiences affliction or distress, he may 
raise his eye with hope to the throne of Him who 
desires his deliverance from every evil. 

II. Justice. 

In the ordinary discussions in respect to the 
Divine justice, the particular meaning of the word 
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is, justice as administered by a legislator or moral 
governor. At the present time we use the term 
in a still more restrained sense, to denote merely 
justice as an habitual feeling or purpose in God, a 
disposition to punish or reward according to actual 
desert. 

We have already remarked upon the fact of the 
existence of a Divine moral government over man. 
The mere fact, taken by itself, is sufiicient to prove 
the existence of the sentiment of justice in the 
mind of God. If now we take into view the ex- 
tent of that government, its duration, its complex 
details, and its efiiciency, we shall be ready to al- 
low that this sentiment is a strong and commanding 
element in the Divine character. The impulse of 
our minds will be in favor of the conclusion, that 
justice is a perfect and unqualified purpose of his 
heart. 

But we are met at this point by the fact, that the 
moral providence of God is marred by real or ap- 
parent defects. The wicked sometimes escape 
punishment ; the good sometimes lose their reward ; 
the system of government does not* suppress all in- 
iquity. These are surely defects : do they argue 
any defect of justice as a practical principle of the 
Divine mind ? May not the sentiment be perfect 
and unqualified, while the results of that sentiment 
are imperfect ? The means which God employs 
(are they not obviously the only available means ?) 
are worthy of attentive contemplation. In promul- 
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gating the law of his kingdom, he makes use of the 
imperfect intelligence and conscience of mankind. 
In inflicting penalties, he employs the sensibilities of 
the offender himself, the social circle in which be 
moves, the properly he possesses, his physical con- 
stitution, the perception of Divine disapprobation, 
the power of public opinion and of the civil arm, 
and the diplomacy and military force of nations. 
Now, it is hardly possible that such instruments as 
these can be so employed that the wicked shall 
always be punished, or, if punished, adequately so ; 
or that the good shall always be rewarded ; or that 
all iniquity shall ever be suppressed. In such a 
state of things, who shall say that any existing de- 
fects are owing to the weakness of the sentiment of 
justice in the mind of God ? Are there not causes 
enough for such defects, without attributing them to 
the voluntary choice of the Father and Judge of 
man ? 

III. Mercy. 

Forbearance, where it is observed, is incidental 
to, and indicatiire of, a system of mercy. Many 
of the apparent inequalities in the Divine justice 
may be resolved into forbearance ; and many others 
are only instances of the direct exercise of mercy. 

Wherever mercy is exercised, there we find 
proof of the Divine compassion for offenders. 
This compassion is not unworthy of a holy God ; 
for sin implies folly and weakness as well as guilt, 
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and it involves the offender in dreadful calamities. 
But the mercy of God is not mere tenderness and 
leniency. It is stamped with that wisdom and 
purity which adorn all his character and all his 
works. It is so administered that it shall tend to 
promote the restoration of the fallen to their first 
simplicity and rectitude, and shall promote the 
honor of his law and the prevalence of righteous- 
ness. 

The survey we have taken of the nature, works, 
and character of God is fitted to impress the 
mind with the profoundest awe in his presence. 
He is the centre of all glories, of all beauties, of 
all perfections. He is the best of beings, before 
whom all other goodness vanishes from sight. He 
is the wisest being, before whom all other knowl- 
edge is darkness and confusbn. He is the mighti- 
est being, against whom no other power can lift its 
arm. This survey is also fitted to inspire affection, 
confidence, and fear ; for the countenance of God 
beams upon us with a father's love ; his voice bids 
us trust his care and providence, ahd his law warns 
us against the thought and act of sin. Does not the 
heart of a creature, who meditates upon such a 
picture of the nature and perfections of God, yearn 
towards him, in answer to the paternal yearnings 
of his mighty heart ? What devout soul can re- 
press the ejaculation, Blessed for ever be his holy 
name ! 
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THE RELIGIOUS SENTIMENT. , 

That man is a religious being is demonstrated 
by history, by observation, and by individual con- 
sciousness. The evidence is of much the same 
nature as that which proves that he is a political or 
social being. It may not be so strong in the one 
case as in the other ; but it is nevertheless entirely 
conclusive to the point, that religion is one of the 
wants of man's nature, — a thing essential to his full 
development and highest happiness. There are 
some persons, however, who are distinguished from 
the mass of men by what may be called the relig- 
ious temperament. Though all men have sensibili- 
ties of the same general character with theirs, yet 
these persons possess them in a degree which 
amounts to a controlling passion. Religious thought, 
or ijuty, or worship, or emotion, is their life, and 
fills them with the keenest delight. Such persons 
may be expected to manifest more religion than is 
usual with the bulk of mankind. On the other 
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hand, there is a class of persons constitutionally- 
less inclined to religion in all its manifestations than 
most of their fellow-men. In such persons, we 
cannot expect to produce, even by the most assidu- 
ous culture, the ordinary degree of reverence for 
God or the institutions of his worship. 

I. Analysis op the Sentiment. 

The religious sentiment, in the most compre- 
hensive sense, may be considered as embracing 
three elements. First, a conviction of religious 
truth. This conviction may in many cases be in- 
distinct, and encumbered with a thousand errors 
and puerihties. But it is still real, and includes 
some of the great, simple, and sublime truths, 
which are well evidenced to the most cultivated 
reason. Secondly^ a variety of feelings in respect 
to, and towards, the Creator. One of these is 
what is called the religious sentiment in the narrow- 
est use of the expression ; that is, a feeling of want 
in respect to God, — a dissatisfaction with .any view 
of the world as a mere unanimated combination of 
adaptations, laws, and objects, however good and 
beneficent, without the pervading presence of an 
intelligent, governing, loving mind, — a desire to re- 
gard the world and all our destiny as under the 
control, and subservient to the wise, holy, and good 
purposes of a reigning God, The other feelings 
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are reverence, love, fear, trust, submission, devo- 
tion, and the like. Something resembling this state 
of the affections is found wherever we observe the 
manifestations of the religious sentiment. There 
may be much darkness of mind, much superstition, 
strong tendencies to polytheism, or even the actual 
worship of many gods ; but the emotions manifest- 
ed are usually similar in substance to those we have 
enumerated. Thirdly, a perception of obligation. 
Though the obligation may be mediate, rather than 
directly connecting the soul with God, yet the re- 
ligious mind is sensitive to the impulse of obligation 
in the case. It does not regard religion as a matter 
of mere option, but as a subject of duty, which, if 
neglected, implies guilt on the part of the irrelig- 
ious. 

II. The Religious Character. 

Though all men have something of the religious 
sentiment, all have not a religious character. The 
former is to a degree involuntary, — the latter is 
voluntary and habitual. There are influences in the 
world which tend to deaden the higher sensibilities, 
and to drown the thoughts of God and religion. 
These influences may be successfully resisted. 
Those who are victorious over them form the habit 
of regarding religious duties and reflecting upon re- 
ligious truth. They are the patrons and defenders 
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of religion, and their character is clearly distinguish- 
able from those with whom religion is a mere oc- 
casional and transient impulse. The difference is 
observed constantly by the world at large, and the 
truly religious man (whatever may be his errors or 
follies) is involuntarily regarded with respect. De- 
cision of character is as observable and as valua- 
ble in religion, as in any other matter which inter- 
ests mankind. It must not be supposed that the 
religious life is a life of luxurious ease and pleasure. 
Far from it. There are influences within, which 
act as a continual clog and weight upon the spirit 
in its risings towards God and communion with his 
love. So, also, there is frequent opposition, and 
sc»ttetimes violent persecution, to be encountered 
from without, which renders religion a life of toil 
and conflict. 

HI. The Influence of Spiritual Religion. 

The influence of the religious sentiment and 
habit is salutary in the highest degree ; and in this 
fact lies the point of its obligation upon the con- 
science of all mankind. It is useful to its posses- 
sor and to all. 

First, the mind is brought into frequent contact 
with sublime objects and comprehensive truths, by 
which it is expanded and tranquillized. The busi- 
ness of life, and the personal interests of men, 
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have a constant tendency to contract the views, and 
to confine the objects of thought within a narrow 
bound. The true tendency of legitimate thought 
upon religious topics is just the reverse. Not only 
are the thoughts led up to God, the greatest and best 
of beings, but abroad to man, with all his relations 
to his Maker and his fellow-men. Another effect 
is the feeling of steady and tranquil trust in the wis- 
dom and stability of God's providence and govern- 
ment, and in the goodness of his designs towards his 
• creatures. The mind that is unaccustomed to re- 
ligious thought and sentiment is more under the 
power of impulse and imagination than the mind of 
a different stamp. It looks upon creation as a con- 
fused medley, without any consistent and wise pur- 
pose pervading its constitution ; it looks upon prov- 
idence as a matter of hap-hazard, and not of law and 
beneficence. It cannot be at peace, whenever it is 
awake to the progress of events and the dangers that 
encompass the path of creatures. Its sovereign 
balm is stolid indifference, a poor substitute for that 
thoughtful tranquillity which pervades and blesses the 
truly religious mind. 

Secondly, the affections and sympathies are re- 
fined and hallowed. There springs up in the breast 
a devout and holy loVe to God, the centre and soul 
of all excellence. This leads to affection for all 
who imitate the Divine purity, and establishes the 
bond of brotherhood and mutual respect among all 
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who embrace and cherish the same holy sentiment. 
Familiarity with the thought of him whose affections 
and purposes are transcendently pure tends to pu- 
rify and ennoble the affections of the heart thus ha- 
bitually employed. And as God is benevolent and 
kind to all, of every condition and every character, 
the religious heart feels the impulse to extend its af- 
fections and sympathies over the same wide circuit. 
Thirdly, the conscience is endowed with a new 
power and vitality. God- obeys in all things the 
suggestions of duty. His Divine conscience ac- 
knowledges their validity, and his heart and purpose 
respond to their call. The religious mind feels the 
overpowering forced of such a glorious example, and 
is prompted to do all that purity, justice, truth, and 
charity require. Such a mind also looks upon God 
as the moral governor of the world ; and this view 
of the moral system gives to morality a life and force, 
which the mere knowledge of law and penalty can 
never impart. And as God is regarded, not as a 
mere spectator, or first cause of the constitution and 
progress of the world, but as possessing an interest 
and an agency in all events, and consequently dis- 
pleased with conduct which crosses his preference 
and purpose, the desire is excited in the religious 
mind to please him who rejoices in the holiness and 
obedience of his moral subjects* 
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IV. Religious Fellowship. 

The religious sentiment, developed and ripened 
into the form of religious character, draws a distinc- 
tive and separating line between two classes of men, 
the religious and the irreligious. Separations among 
men, divisions into sects, clans, or cliques, are a 
great evil. It were surely to be wished, that the 
necessary and useful divisions of men into nations, 
families, and parties were all that our condition in 
tiie world entailed upon us. But the world has not 
been so made. It cannot be but that men will sub- 
divide into narrower circles and closer knots, either 
naturally, according to their opinions, feelings, or 
character, or voluntarily, for some special purpose, 
noble or mean. Religious character and principle 
give rise to a natural separation of mankind ; — it is 
entirely natural that the religious and the good should 
form one united band, to gratify the sense of mu- 
tual brotherhood, and for the purpose of strength 
and efficiency in self-defence and the promulgation 
of their principles. And this will lead spontaneously 
to the kind recognition and preference of each other 
in all the social relations, in all the transactions of 
business, and even in the less serious pursuits of 
pleasure. This will be productive undoubtedly of 
many evils, but, we confidently believe, of far grealer 
good. 
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THE WORSHIP OF GOD. 

Divine worship consists in acts and language ad* 
dressed to God, expressive of the convictions of the 
mind and the feelings of the heart in reference to 
him. It is not always, in every sentence and act, 
directly addressed to him ; but still it must, in its 
spirit and leading characteristics, be performed as in 
bis special and sacred presence, and for his special 
notice and approval. 

I. Its Utility. 

The utility of the worship of God is attested by 
all history and experience. Nations by whom the 
service of the Deity has been cultivated have ad- 
vanced in refinement and moral purity ; while those 
who have neglected it have degenerated into profli- 
gacy and barbarism. Individuals who have, in con- 
scientious simplicity, paid their devotions in the tem- 
ples, and at the altars of religion, have been blessed 
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with a richer and sweeter peace of mind, and a purer 
heart and life, than those who have turned their 
backs upon religion, through thoughtlessness or con- 
tempt. The tendency of the latter mode of life is 
to selfishness and brutality. 

The reason of the case is in favor of the salutary 
influence of religious worship. As religion is a sen- 
timent and a habit, — as it is founded upon convic- 
tions of the judgment, sensibilities of the heart, and 
impulses of conscience, — it is susceptible of culti- 
vation by appropriate means. One of those means 
is the worship of Him around whom centre all the 
truths, sensibilities, and duties of religion. If religion 
ennobles and tranquillizes the mind, refines and sanc- 
tifies the affections, enlivens and enlightens the con- 
science, then acts of worship (religion inaction) must 
produce results of a kindred nature upon him who 
engages in them. So, also, those who are witnesses 
of a public service of worship must be drawn by 
the power of example towards a participation in the 
same services and the same blessed fruits ; and they 
must be inspired with awe and love for those glori- 
ous and holy attributes of God, which elicit the ado- 
ration of the throngs of his worshippers. 

II. Its Acceptableness. 

The acceptableness of religious worship may be 
presumed on two grounds. 
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The fact, that religious services are highly bene- 
ficial to mankmd, in a moral, social, and intellectual 
point of view, would seem to afford a reasonable 
probability that God is pleased with such exercises, 
His heart is set upon the welfare and holiness of his 
creatures ; and whatever conduces to these ends 
must be regarded by him with entire approbation. 

There is some reason to suppose that the volunta- 
ry homage and service of moral and intelligent beings 
are in themselves pleasing to Him who is so worthy 
of adoring praise. We are his offspring, and all ex- 
pressions of reverence and honor may be grateful to 
the heart of our Father in heaven. We are the re- 
ceivers of his bounty, and the returas of gratitude 
may delight him, who is too far above us to receive 
or need our gifts. He is our Governor, and the 
vows of obedience and sighs of penitence may draw 
forth his benignant and pitying smile. Every rea- 
sonable part of worship and devotion may meet with 
responsive emotions of pleasure and approval in the 
heavens, where God dwells. We worship, not a 
statue, but a being whose heart is a deep fountain 
of sentiment and affection. 

ni. Its Constituents, 

We may specify some of the proper constituents 
of the worship of God. 

1 . Praise is a natural and delightful exercise to 
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the creatures of God, the objects of his care and 
love. We may praise him for his power and good- 
ness in creation and providence. We may praise 
him for his glorious attributes, both natural and 
moral. And we may remember in our praises 
special instances in which his power and grace have 
been manifested to nations, families, or individuals. 

2. The acknowledgment of our relations to God 
may form another part of devotion. Our depen* 
dence upon his providence for continued existence, 
for supplies for our comfort and enjoyment, may be 
acknowledged in the spirit of confidence and grati- 
tude. So also we may own our rightful subjection 
to his moral government, our obligation to regard 
his will and obey his righteous laws. 

3. In the spirit of submission, we may recount 
our various desires in the holy and gracious pres- 
ence of God. Such a rehearsal will quicken our 
perception of benefits received, will awaken our 
gratitude, and will discipline us to submission when 
the Divine wisdom shall disappoint our hopes. Not 
only may we recount our desires for preservation of 
life, for the bestowment of physical blessings, for 
the welfare of our friends and country, but our de- 
sires for spiritual strength and peace, for moral 
purity, and for deliverance in temptation. The 
cause of liberty, piety, truth, and human happiness 
may also be the matter of our expressed desires at 
the throne of power and grace. 
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4. If we are careful lo guard ourselves against 
wrong impressions respecting the true efficacy of 
prayer, we may derive benefit from the utterance 
of petitions in the presence of God. We have no 
warrant for supposing that we can affect the Divine 
councils, either in advance or retrospectively, by 
our petitions. There is no evidence that the laws 
or course of nature will be changed at our request. 
But it is possible that worship in the form of petition 
may (as is claimed by many) give a vividness to our 
religious perceptions and emotions, which can be 
attained in no other way. And yet it seems a little 
absurd and unnatural to go through the form of ask- 
ing, when we do not intend by it to obtain the favors 
we desire. This view renders the form in some de- 
gree objectionable, but does by no means necessari- 
ly destroy the utility and pleasure of the exercise. 

5. The confession of sin is another suitable act 
in our approaches to God. All men are polluted 
with its stains. All have thus offended and grieved 
his holy heart. Surely, then, independently of its 
moral effect upon the penitent worshipper, it is 
fitting that we should avow and confess our offences 
before his throne. The language of penitence 
should be upon our lips, and the sentiment and 
emotion of penitence in our hearts. 

6. If our penitence is sincere, it will naturally 
be accompanied by resolves of future obedience and 
rectitude. The expression of such a determination 

5 
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will give the inward purpose greater definiteness ; 
and if there be any spectators of our worship, they 
will be impressed witl^he desirable and divine na- 
ture of holy living, and our regard for their moral 
welfare, as well as our own, wiU constrain us to 
keep our vows. 

IV. The Modes op Divine Worship. 

The worship of God should be maintained in 
private, in the family, and in public. 

1 . He who would discipline himself ta piety, and 
would arm his spirit for the conBicts and trials of 
life, may be expected to engage frequently in acts 
of solitary communion with God. Such acts par- 
take more of the nature of a self-active and self- 
sustained piety, than any acts performed in public 
or at the domestic altar. There are also special 
matters which concern our own physical and spirit- 
ual welfare, and certain exigencies or calamities 
which naturally draw the soul away from the public 
eye, for communion with the God of all wisdom, 
mercy, and consolation. 

2. The parent, who would promote the fear of 
God and the practice of religion in his household, 
will habitually draw around him those subject to his 
authority and dependent upon his care, for the pur- 
pose of leading them in the worship of the great 
Father and Judge of all. This practice is the 
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surest means of establishing the dominion of the 
reh'gious sentiment in every breast, and of training 
the minds of all to thoughtfulness in regard to duty 
and religion. The domestic altar is, moreover, a 
most aflecting testimony in favor of religion, to all 
whom the rites of hospitality may have drawn within 
the circle of our households ; and our worship will 
contribute its part towards securing the prevalence 
of order and piety in the great community. 

3. Public worship, notwithstanding the tempta- 
tions to ostentation and hypocrisy in its performance, 
may be conducted with as genuine a sincerity as the 
most secret acts of intercourse with Heaven. In its 
form and details, it should be simple and natural, 
eschewing all pomp and all mere effort to strike the 
imagination. Yet it should not be devoid of ear- 
nestness and pathos, which is the natural state of the 
sincere mind in its approaches to God. 

Even for individual purposes, public worship 
should be regularly maintained. It is far easier to 
exercise right emotions in unison with others, than 
in unsympathizing solitude. Such is our nature, 
that we are aided by the presence and concurrence 
of others in the effort to praise and worship God. 
If our piety is only solitary, it will soon starve out 
and vanish away. 

But for public purposes, it is indispensable that 
religious services should be performed in the public 
presence and with the public aid. We thus erect 
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a monument upon which we inscribe the great prin- 
ciples of truth, and the great precepts of religion and 
morality, so that they may be read by every eye. 
We make an impression upon the public mind and 
conscience, which is constantly repeated, and which 
can never be effaced. 

Communities have an individuality as such, and 
are subject to particular moral and religious obliga- 
tions in their public capacity. These religious du- 
ties, resulting from public relations, feelings, and 
convictions, are most properly discharged by uniting 
in public and formal acts of devotion, and by the unit- 
ed expression of those feelings and purposes which 
communities ought to entertain in respect to God 
and his glory. It is the duty of every citizen to aid 
in the performance of this service, and to mingle his 
sympathies and bis voice with the worship of the 
sanctuary. 

The efficacy and the pleasure of public worship 
are greatly enhanced by calling in the aid of music 
and poetry, in the united expression of sentiments 
of piety and devotion. There are also methods, 
perfectly legitimate and proper, of adapting the 
place of public assembly to the sacred purpose for 
which it is destined, by architectural order and em- 
bellishment. To decry these things is affectation 
or fanaticism. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

SUPPORT AND PROPAGATION OF RELIGION. 

As the public worship of God is the principal 
means of sustaining the life of religion in the commu- 
nity, the support of such worship is a matter of great 
moment. Its importance is commensurate with the 
public value of religious principles and a religious 
life. When we reflect upon the great good which 
religion effects, in its influence upon the personal, 
social, and moral condition of mankind, we shall be 
prepared to accord to it a worth surpassed by no 
other interest of man or society. So far as it con- 
tributes, in its place and measure, to the virtue and 
happiness of mankind, it is entitled to the cordial 
support of every moralist, patriot,* and philanthropist. 

The support of religion, in the most sure and 
effectual manner, is necessarily blended with its 
propagation. The constant tendency of the main- 
tenance of the ordinances of religion must be to 
strengthen its hold upon the reverence and affection 
of the public, and to win every spectator and parti- 
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cipant to the practice of the duties of piety. And 
besides, there can be no durability in any scheme 
for the support of religion, which does not contem- 
plate a constant advance and aggression upon the 
ranks of sin and irreligion. The spirit of propa- 
gandism, whatever inconveniences may be attendant 
upon its manifestations, is yet on the whole emi- 
nently useful, and essential to the support and tri- 
umph of any system at variance with the prejudices 
or passions of mankind. 

The maintenance of religion by law, whatever 
theoretical arguments may be urged in its favor, has 
been found to interfere so frequently and so seriously 
with the rights of conscience, that the experience of 
the world is now condemning it as worse than use- 
less. From the necessity of the case, however, 
there will always be a social penalty attached to the 
rejection of religion, in theory or practice, in every 
community which has right views of the doctrines of 
religion, or a right estimate of its high value. Such 
a modified species of coercion is inseparable from 
the nature of rtan in society. Absolute freedom of 
conscience is impracticable. It is a duty to believe 
right, as well as to act right. 

I. The Church. 

Voluntary association is becoming the most popu- 
lar mode of sustaining religious institutions. The 
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Church seems destined to be regarded as a human 
institution in its specific and individual existence, — 
standing on similar ground, in respect to its Divine 
origin, with the civil state. It may be thought that 
the voluntary principle involves some uncertainty in 
regard to the maintenance of religion, as men may 
not continue to volunteer to sustain it. It must be 
confessed that there is some danger on this ground ; 
but the same diflSculty is attached to every thing 
good which man devises, or which Heaven gives, — 
it may eventually be neglected and forgotten. We 
must take the world as we find it, and trust to the 
virtue and wisdom of mankind, inspired and directed 
by the general providence of God, without inventing 
theories for our comfort, respecting special Divine 
interference to sustain good institutions m the world. 

II. Creeds. 

It will greatly tend to, promote efficiency and se- 
cure harmony, if the main object constantly kept in 
view in religious organizations be of a practical na- 
ture, — not the establishing of a particular system of 
opinions, but the maintenance of the worship of God, 
and the promotion of virtue. The practical end is 
acknowledged by all discriminating persons to be the 
only thing which gives value to religion or its insti- 
tutions. Why, then, should not that end be the most 
prominent thing in the minds of all who enlist in the 
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enterprise of patronizing and supporting religion by 
the formation of a church ? Not only is it fitting and 
appropriate, but, as we have said, it promotes effi- 
ciency and harmony. If the mind of each individ- 
ual, whether a private or official member of the 
body, is fixed upon this end, the action of the church 
will be directed, without division or distraction, to the 
one object of doing good, in the field of moral and 
religious effort ; and the usefulness of the society 
will be increased many fold. And in respect to har- 
mony, men are far less disposed to dispute and quar- 
rel about the methods of discharging their religious 
and moral duties, and of doing good to their neigh- 
bours and the public at large, than about hard and 
abstruse points of theological dogmatics. 

But there must be common views and sentiments 
as a basis of common action. Religion is not an 
unintelligent sentiment, or a mere routine of services 
and performances. It has its principles of truth, 
which all should in substance embrace. Hence it is 
proper that every church should have these princi- 
ples ingrafted, eitlier expressly or by general under- 
standing, in its fundamental constitution. Every 
member and officer should know the general tenor 
and spirit of this fundamental constitution, and should 
be expected to act for the support of a religion based 
upon and pervaded by these principles. Perhaps 
you ask, What assurance is there that the church will 
adhere to these principles, — that it will not even 
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become an ally of impiety and immorality ? There 
is no infallible assurance of the kind. But let us 
confide in human nature, guided and enlightened by 
the providence of God, — in the intelligence and vir- 
tue of men, to discern true and lasting principles of 
religion, and support and inculcate an exalted virtue. 
What other possible reliance can we have ? 

The received and express doctrines declared as 
the basis of organization ought certainly to be of the 
most elementary and comprehensive character. So 
various are the views which men take of particular 
topics of religion, according to their natural temper- 
ament, traditionary prejudices, degree of mental cul- 
tivation, and many other individual characteristics, 
that it is illiberal, and inconsistent with the generous 
spirit of religion, to impose a refined and dogmatic 
creed upon those who wish to cultivate and advance 
piety and good morals. Religion and virtue are the 
interest of all ; — party and sect are the interest of a 
few. .If we wish to promote the public good, we 
must seek to draw all the well disposed within the 
circle of our influence, and bring them to participate 
in those exercises, and hear those instructions and 
appeals, which may discipline them to virtue and de- 
votion. If we present to them a system containing 
those great columns and arches which sustain and 
beautify the temple of truth, we shall win the public 
confidence, and secure its favor for all that we may 
judiciously attempt for the moral and spiritual good 
of man. 
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III. Instruction. 

It is a custom in many countries, — a custom the 
wisdom of which is obvious to reason, and has been 
demonstrated by experience, — to connect with the 
public exercises of religion, instruction and appeal 
on topics of morality and piety. Preaching adds 
immensely to the interest and value of public wor- 
ship ; it renders devotion intelligent, while it warns 
against iniquity, invites to virtue, and forms in tjie 
individual auditor a religious and pure character. 
Admitting no topics but such as are hallowed by 
their alliance to religion, excluding all secular and 
civil themes, the pulpit may occupy high and sacred 
ground, which will be respected and revered by all, 
and from which the teacher of religion may make 
successful sallies upon the forces of sin and im- 
piety. 

So various and extensive are the topics embraced 
in religion and morality, such need is there of cul- 
tivated intellect and rhetorical powers in the unfold- 
ing and enforcing of those topics, that it seems indis- 
pensable that there should be a class of men devoted 
exclusively to the employment of religious teaching, 
and of conducting the exercises of religious worship. 
Such a class of men must be regarded as highly 
useful, and as deserving the respect and support of 
the friends of truth ; and the same sentiments should 
undoubtedly be entertained towards all the ministers 
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of the now existing forms of religion, who are sin- 
cerely devoted to the duties of their calling. Though 
the interests of a class of men dependent for their 
support upon a particular system of views are ad- 
verse to theoretical improvement and reform, yet 
such a class answer a higher purpose by the inculca- 
tion of sentiments of virtue, and their services seem 
to be indispensable. In addition to public duties, it 
has been regarded as the natural province and duty 
of the religious teacher to sympathize in the griefs 
and bereavements oC those under his pastoral care, 
and to administer consolation and hope that may bind 
up and heal the wounded spirit. He may point the 
sick and the dying to those benign attributes of God 
which encircle the couch of pain with mercies and 
alleviations, and which shine with a mild and cheer- 
ing radiance upon the darkness and silence of the 
tomb. Such employments will constitute the pleas- 
ure of every kind-hearted and assiduous pastor of a 
religious flock. It is also the unquestionable duty of 
the preacher to inculcate those rational and happy 
views of life which will inspire men with cheerful- 
ness and contentment, in place of discontent and 
despair. The ascetic and gloomy view of human 
life, so often insisted on, should be abandoned to the 
weak-minded and melancholy alone. 

Religious instruction ought not to be confined to 
the public assembly. It should be regarded as one 
of the most necessary duties of the domestic cir- 
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cle. The maxims of virtue, and the truths of re- 
ligion, should be among the earliest materials of 
thought, and the earliest impressions of the new 
world into which a soul has been introduced. The 
simple forms of devotion, the first truths and duties 
of piety, should never be forgotten ; — the fear of 
God, and the love of his service, should be incul- 
cated as assiduously as the love of parents or of 
country. True it is, that such a course anticipates 
in some degree the judgment of the youth himself, 
and prepares him to be, not an independent investi- 
gator, but a friend of those opinions which he has. 
inherited firom his parents ; but this is only a trivial 
objection. Such an objection would undermine all 
education of the youthful mind in sound principles 
of policy, morality, patriotism, or business, for the 
mere purpose of making him an independent inves- 
tigator. A great good would be abandoned for the 
sake of one comparatively valueless. No, it is in 
vain to think of making all men philosophers, the- 
ologians, or statesmen, by any training we may 
adopt, — especially by leaving them to drift without 
chart or compass over the billowy sea of life. Im- 
bue the mind with right impressions, right habits of 
thought, right prejudices (if you please to call 
them such), and then you may trust it upon the 
ocean, in hope that, in every storm of passion, 
trouble, or temptation, it will be found provided 
with all that furniture which shall insure its safety 
and success. 
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IV. The Sabbath. 

The Sabbath — even if we regard it in a merely 
secular point of view — deserves to be honored 
and cherished as an invaluable institution. The in- 
termission of labor restores the vigor and elasticity 
of the physical powers : the relaxation of the mind, 
and its application to new topics of thought, pre- 
serves its energy and maintains the cheerful flow of 
the spirits. He that assumes an attitude of hostili- 
ty to the Sabbath, by precept or example, opposes 
that which is a rich blessing to himself and the 
whole community. 

The day of rest affords an opportunity for reflec- 
tion upon our moral and spiritual relations, our du- 
ties to our fellow-men, and our obligations, privi- 
leges, and blessings in regard to God, the centre of 
duty and the fountain of good. We may review 
our own conduct, and, repenting of our faults, renew 
our purposes of virtue and useful living. We may 
reflect upon religious and moral truth, and by read- 
ing and inquiry obtain a more correct and compre- 
hensive knowledge of truth and duty. 

But for the purposes of public religion, such a 
day is indispensable. It is in vain to think of 
inducing men to break off in the midst of the ex- 
citing pursuits of business or pleasure, to assemble 
for religious worship and moral instruction. Unless 
some frequently recurring day is devoted to purpo- 
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ses in keeping with such exercises, the public wor- 
ship of God cannot long bfe maintained, and relig- 
ion will soon die out of the world. To abolish the 
Sabbath would be to annihilate one of the mighti- 
est agents in civilizing and socializing mankind, — 
would be to dry up a fountain of purifying influen- 
ces, and to deprive human life of one of its most 
refined and sacred pleasures. The ministry, the 
temple, and the Sabbath must be defended as the 
treasures of the world. 

V. Progress in the Science op Religion. 

The science of religion, like most other subjects 
of human knowledge, furnishes a proper field for 
improvement and reform. All our notions on the 
subject, all our systems of faith and speculation, 
are to a great degree confused and embarrassed by 
connection with absurd and puerile notions. The 
popular systems emphatically illustrate this remarlc ; 
and the faith of the most philosophic and discrimi- 
nating is not entirely free from similar objectiona- 
ble features. 

Every valuable modification and improvement in 
the current theology must be the fruit of severe 
study and protracted thought. The habits of the 
mind — the imagination, the sensibilities, the con- 
science — are in favor of existing errors and ex- 
travagances. To overcome these obstacles in 
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one's own breast is a great and serious task. And 
then, to accomplish any thing important in the way 
of changing public sentiment and faith, on a subject 
where the mass of men think so little, is a task in- 
calculably more severe. But it is a task which 
must be met and discharged, in the true spirit of 
fidelity, with sincere devotion to knowledge and 
truth, and with something of the soul of heroism 
in the avowal and advocacy of right and sober 
views. 

To what class of men must we look for improve- 
ments in theology, and for the defence and establish- 
ment of better views ? We are free to avow the 
impression, that we must look to the public teach- 
ers of religion for the discharge of this duty. 
Something may be done by others, — something 
that may quicken the sluggish motions of the teach- 
ing class, — something that may aid them with sug- 
gestion and light ; but the brunt of the enterprise 
must be encountered by these alone. There are 
influences connected with their position which tend 
to make them conservative in their policy and ef- 
forts. But, on the other hand, the whole subject 
of religion is their natural province and preroga- 
tive ; they are its natural guardians and cultivators ; 
if studious, they will see light in successive rays or 
pencils, and perhaps in the full efliilgence of the 
sun ; if honest, they will declare and advocate 
the new and more rational conclusions to which 
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their studies shall lead them. And this series of 
events and disclosures will not overthrow them and 
their work, but will establish them in the permanent 
affection and veneration of the public. Individuals 
may suffer, but as a body they will- retain their in- 
fluence, and will be sustained and cheered by the 
intelligent and the good in their hallowed work. 

It is obvious from these suggestions, and from 
facts which readily occur to the mind, that theolog- 
ical reform must be a work of gradual develop- 
ment. It is not to be accomplished by a revolution, 
— by a sudden change in men's opinions and hab- 
its, — by an instantaneous and strange illumination 
of the public and individual mind. But one by 
one, if at all, errors are to be exposed and discard- 
ed ; one by one, individuals are to be delivered 
from the thraldom of superstition or atheism, and 
to rejoice in the serene light of reason and truth. 
And the day will surely come, when a higher 
style of faith and philosophy will be prevalent 
among mankind ; and When religion, stripped of 
most of its absurdities and puerilities, will attract 
all hearts by its loveliness, and strike all minds with 
awe by its simple and solemn majesty. 



THE END. 
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